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other sciences are obscure chiefly because our mechanical concepts are confused, vague and often inconsistent? Is it not likely that, when we have swept our eyes clear of cobwebs in regarding our more familiar forms of energy, the'more obscure ones may stand out in much better definition? At any rate, to do anything, however imperfect, toward the improvement of our scientific basis for this broader aspect of all the natural sciences, as mere departments of a single, consistent whole, is the highest aim to which human thought may now aspire.
Indeed, this is the basic object of all true education—as distinguished from mere training—to open the eyes to the invisible, to broaden the narrowness of view of ignorance.   For this there is needed only an early inculcation of the unity of  all nature. We do not hesitate to place early in the high-school course the doctrine of the Conservation of Matter, in spite of  the infinite variety of form in which matter appears.    We regard the doctrine of the Conservation of Energy, throughout similar diversity of form, as the core of our college-taught science.   Why should not the parallel doctrines of the Conservation of Intensity, of the Duality of Energy-factors, and of the unity of  all extent-factors with mass-subdivision, be taught as equally basic concepts ? To many writers, too, the assumption seems to   come naturally that the different localities and scientific departments of universal action are quite independent of each other, or even discordant.    The  fact of  unity,  interdependence  and  identity seems to call for some rigid proof, before it can be accepted. They seem to forget that basic principles are always  axiomatic. They seem to forget that a "proof" is nothing more than the dependence of a conclusion upon its premises, and not possibly of greater import than those premises.    But to the  writer the identity  of   all   sorts  of  natural  action  lies  in   the   axiomatic premises.   It is their discordance which must be proven.    Since the discovery of universal gravitation and the speed  of transmission of light the universe has been unified over   distances hopelessly beyond human comprehension, by bonds measurable, as to time, in terms of human life and action.    Since the discovery  of   the   mutual   interchangeability  of  light   with  heat, motion, animal and vegetable life and inanimate electricity, since the invention of the spectroscope and the bolometer, the unity and identity of natural action in the most remote   abysses  ofIT years had elapsed, that all of the original radiation from our sun would have ceased its continuous existence, and been either reflectedow, as well as to Mr. Burgess:
